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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE Author of the following 
pages found it neceſſary to 
the conſideration of his ſubject, 
to dedicate part of them to an ex- 
amination of the validity of the 
right claimed by the Parliament of 
England, of binding this Kingdom. 
For this purpoſe he was obliged to 
ſay ſomething of the ſources from 
which it is alledged they could de- 


* 


rive ſuch a right; to wit, Con- | 


QUEST, Comracr, and OBLIica- 


TIONS CONFERRED. If it ſhould be 
ſaid, that ſo much hath been al- 
ready written upon thoſe topics, 
as to have rendered them a kind of 
common for writers of all denomi- 
nations, he hopes, at leaſt, it will 
be found, that, in paſhng over it, 


he has choſen a path, in ſome re- 


ſpecs, different from any who have 
gone before him: 
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I AM grateful to Providence for nothing 
more, than that I was born in an age and 


nation, in which the rights of mankind . 


may be vindicated with impunity—in an 
age, when political like religious ſuper- 
ſtition hath paſſed away, and in an nation, 
which, to aſſert its rights, requires only to 
have them ſhewn. In a leſs enlightened 

eriod, and among a more abje& people, 
I might feel for the injuries offered to hu 
manity, without being able to redreſs them: 
or ſhould indignation. burſt the bonds of 
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prudence, and a partaker of their wrongs, + 
I ſhould point at the cauſes of opp reſhong 


the hand of po wer would be ſtretched to 
ſeize the daring virtue, and even before 
the eyes of thoſe whoſe title to liberty I + 
had maintained, I ſhould fall an object of 
their unexerted commiſeration z ; fo peri 
Tiberius—thus Caius fell. But, thank God, 
and our virtuous ſtruggles, we {till pre- 
ſerve. entire one pillar of our conſtitution, 


the liberty of the preſs remains to ſhew 


at leaſt theorder of the building : time, and 
the united endeavours of a people daring 
to be free, may yet perfect the ſtructure 
on the model which is left; to contribute 
what I can to this great work, hath called 
me to an already crowded field. By the 
uſe of the epithet, I do not hint an objec- 
tion: I am pleaſed that queſtions of general 
concernment ſhould be generally diſcuſled ; 
nor do I think, that fuch a condition of 
public: affairs can ariſe, in which * all conſi- 
deration of domeſtic political concern ought to 
« be ſuſpended; the people ſhould always 
keep a watchful eye upon the figure of the 


_ conſtitution, leſt, in the hour of heedleſs 


1nattention, the finger of oppreſſion ſhould 


mould it to the form of tyranny. No ll 


conſequences can ariſe from a cautious 


vigilance; 


152 5 
vigilance ; the worft may be expected from 
political inſenfibility. In the days of Piſiſ- 
tratus the Athenians but ſſumbered over 
their ri ights, and they awakened ſlaves. 
Let not us afford to future ages a ſimilar 
example, nor let defigning men, mn the 
abuſed language of moderation, ſtill thoſe 
apprehenſions, by the exhiſtence of which 
alone your liberty is ſecure. The love of 
power is natural to man. Until a rerolu- 
tion happen in the principles of human na- 
ture, we ſhould be ever on our guard. 
To watch over che rights of mankind is the 
province of virtue, and carries its reward 
along with it: as ſuch it becomes a duty; 
and he who would endeavour | to prevent 
the performance of it, counteracts a moral 
obligation. General ſecurity only can ariſe 
from 4 general ſupport given to the cauſe 
of: freedom; ; and a wiſh x to leſſen that ſup- 
port can only proceed from defigns inimical 
to the conſtitution. Are the intentions of 
government directed by the good of the 
people? Surely they can 1 no objection 
to receiving the ſentiments of the people, 
on ſubjects which ſo nearly concern them, 
to uniting the efforts of governors and 
Dee in che mutual ee « reci- : 


Nen 
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While ever there reſts a wiſh in the cheif 
power of a ſtate to check the intercourſe of 
popular opinion, that nation may be. aſ- 
ſured its liberties are in danger. Such are 
the principles in human nature, that this 
with will ever remain. Power will con- 
tinually graſp at power, and can be only 
checked by itſelf. I would with government 
to guard againſt the incroachments of the 
people, as much as I would endeavour to 
protect the people from the aſſaults of 
government. From their mutual jealouſy. 
their mutual happineſs may ariſe. Let 
them draw in their properly differing di- 
rections; the diagonal deſcribed will be a 
line of glory. But ſhould the day arrive, 
when either the opinions of the people, 
eſſential to the preſervation of their rights, 
ſhould be, through fear, confined to the 
breaſt of the individual, or the operations 
of government, neceſſary to the well-being 
of the conſtitution, ſhould be cramped in 
their execution by the too great acceſs of 
popular authority; I ſay, ſhould ſuch a 
day arrive, there would be an end to li- 
berty; the tyranny of one, or of a few, 
would cruſh an enſlaved people, or the 
Tights. of mankind be loſt in the lawleſs 
riot of turbulent democracy. Theſe. are 

the Scylla and Charibdis on which all 

| | ; govern- 
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governments, from the beginning of che 


world, have been wrecked. At the ſame time 
chat you allow all due influence to the opera- 
tions of government, rigidly protect thoſe 
rights which God and Nature gave you, and, 
formed as ye are for independence, for the 

full enjoyment of which your. genius and 
your country bear the aſſenting ſtampof God 


himſelf, do not ſubmit to a ſituation which 


diſgraces his benificence—ye will not. 
Too long had che night of political ſuper- 
ſtition laſted; it has paſſed away; in your 
proſpects may now be ſeen ſome rays of 


light, which, gilding your horizon, give 


ſure promiſe of a future day; to What has 


this been owing ? that from a ſtate of the 


molt. abject ſlavery to juſtified oppreſſion, 
and the afferted * right of doing wrong, you 
ſhould have ſo ſoon arrived at the confines 


of independence and proſperity; the un- 


checked intercourſe of popular opinion 
hath wrought this miracle. The complaint 
of the individual was heard by the nation: 

its juſtice was recognized in their -own diſ- 
treſſes, they felt, they remonſtrated, they 
conquered. As. this glorious privilege hath 


led you ſo far in the road to national glory, 


preſerve it inviolate; it will ſtill guide to 
future advantages. This liberty _ the 
preſs is che mirror which reflects the ſtate 

of 
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of the conſtitution. Should you ſuffer irs 
juſtre to be dimmed, you will fall rhe vic- 


tims of inviſible e I will even 


venture to pronounce it the {gal council 
of the nation, in which the people meet 


and dekberate; ; the awful tribunal which, 
armed at once with the powers of con- 
demnation and execution, preſerves, in 
the road of honourable virtue, thoſe whom 


yau have appointed the guardians of your 


rights; or brands with deferved infamy 
the names of any, who, traitors to a truft 
fo facred, mangle thar conſtitution which 
they were bound to preſerve. IE is, to uf 
the expreſfion, (with a different application) 
of a celebrated writer, the Carthage, _ * 


if it cannot keep alive the virtue of 


rublers, is at Teaft a check to their akg 
As long as it remains, ambition will be 


checked, virtue rewarded, and vice pun— 
iſhed. The promoter of his country's weal 


receive the diſtinguiſning remembrance of 


à grateful people, and the betrayer of their 


rights be handed down to poſteriry faded 
with thoſe '- laurels he deferves. If the 
people did not poſſefs this mode of com- 


manicating their ſentiments to each other, 


however as individuals they might ſilently 


deplore he — — ta their liberty, 


yet. 
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yet, never could they redrels thoſe wrongs 


by any effectual N 
Let us hear what a forigner, who revered 


ce perfettion of our conſtitution, becauſe 


he ſaw into its principles, ſays upon this 
ſubject. Relating the bleſſings we derive 


| From this (as he calls it) © — nobleſt pri- 


velege, as well as the firmeſt prop of li- 

we A berty, particularly where it ſerves as 
the means of a general concert between 

* the different parts of the people, he thus 
Ipeaks: private individuals, unknown to 
* each other, are forced to bear in filence 

< thoſe injuries in which they do not ſec 
« other people take a concern. Left to 
their own individual ſtrength, they 

* tremble before the formidable and ever 
2 ready power of thoſe who govern; and, 
* as the latter well know, nay, are apt 
to over-rate the advantages of their own 

„ ſituation, they think they may venture 
upon any thing. But when they ſee that 

* all their actions are expoſed to public 
view, that in conſequence of the celerity 
* with which all things are communucated, 
the whole nation ſeems as it were one 
continued irritable body, no part of 
which can be touched without exciting 
an univerſal tremor ; they become ſen- 


* fible that the cauſe of each individual x is 
* really 


— 
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« really the cauſe of all; and that to attack 
the loꝛogſt among the People, 18 really to at- 
« tack the whole people; this is the lan- 
guage of Delolme, who knew and ſtudied 
the nature of our government; he admired 
that portion of electrical fire, which, per- 
vading ovr conſtitution, on the lighteſt | 


touch received by it, gives a ſhock, which 


is felt from one end of the nation to the 
other. 

Were it neceſſary to adduce proofs of 
the advantages derived to freedom from 
this privilege of the people, I might bid 
the reſlecting reader call to mind the ſtate 
of the Engliſh nation at the times in which 
this liberty was reſtrained. Let him for a 
moment conſider the iniquities practiſed by 
the court of ſtar-chamber, who, conſcious 
that their actions were not ſuch as would 
bear the diſcuſſion of the people whom they 
governed, limited the number of printets, 
and prohibited publications, unleſs pre- 
vioufly approved by proper licencers. While 
this court ſubſiſted, my Lord Clarendon 
tells us, that in no time was diſreſpect to any 
acts of ſtate, or to the perſons of ſtateſmen 
more penal, and the foundations of right 
never more in danger to be deſtroyed. On 
the demolition of this odiotis juriſdiction, 


the long-parliament of Charles the I. after 
their 


＋ 
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1 hath. been Auibneect. all 
which at preſe 
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their rupture with that prince, aſſumed * 
ſame power as the Star- chamber exerciſed 
vrith reſpect to the licenſing of books. 
Their. example was followed by Charles II. 
and his brother; but to vindicate the rights 
.of mankind was Teſerved for the glorious 
Revolution. In all thoſe inſtances, we ſee 
the liberty of the preſs, and the liberty of 
the ſubject preſerve an equal pace: neither 
has ſufficient. native light to ſhine by itſelf; 
they receive mutual brightneſs. by reflection 
from each other. As you, then value che, 
one, preſerve the — 7 d be. aſſured it 
is che only armour in aneh liberty is ſe- 
cure. Lay down this armour, but for a 


moment, and yon expoſe it. defenceleſs 1 10 


the ſhafts of the: enemy. r Fat 
I haye indulged theſe reflections on che | 


b- ee communication of public ſentiment 
on public, buſineſs, as even that ſacred 


palladium 'of our rights has not been ſecure 


. attack. It Has been aſſerted, that 


the preſent period is ſuch-* as ought to ſuſ- 


1 pend all conſiderations of Je ieee 


*-concern;” the preſs has been deſcribed as 
« groaning beneath the weight of polem pt 
« politics;” and to the effuſi l che eden ; 


nt waſte the' 1575 john a 


ambition, Durch e and Engliſh 
tyranny, 


= 


r * 
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"tyranny, have done nothing—that 'ambi- 


tion, which willingly: eſtabliſh univerſal 
G "monarchy ; ; - that treachery which, at the 


'expence of national faith, would profit by 
the diſtreſſes of mankind; and that tyran- 
ny, which could make à people who knew 
the bleſſings of freedom trample on tlie 
rights of their fellow- citizens; that tyranny 
Apfel would divide re reſentation and 
taxation, and iniquitouſſy try a man in 
one country "Tag, fact committed at three 
"thouſand miles diſtance in another: all 
"theſe have” been innocent in their opera- 
tions, (white the ſpirit of 1 inquiry, which 
*would only ueſtion the exerciſe of oppreſ- 
Kon, ſettle the barriers of right and juſtice, 
and ſecure tg nations that independence 
w ch nature had decreed. them, has been 


51868 which hath' deſolated 4 | conſiderable 
5 irt of tlie 'Briti empire, N 75 * 
an We can Hare, beat a loſs* to gueſs the 
real meaning of this falſe deſcription. In 
ac ing ſuch dreadful effects to the lib 
of, t e e may eafily ſee the wi 
which.” uld deprive us of this: privilege ; : 
—_— would draw a veil over the machinery 
of governm ernment, and, by adding ſecurity to 
mM © Exbrciſe of power, encourage the abuſe 
it. Neither "has this betir all as if it 


had 


6 
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had- not been ſufficient to ſtrike thus di- 


rectly at the root of freedom, an attempt 
has been made, by raiſing ſuſpicions among 
the people, to deprive it of that nouriſh- 
ment by which oply it can ſuhfiſt. The 
allertors of your rights have been called 
pretenders to public virtue; "a and it Has 
been affirmed, that © the undiſtinguiſhing! 
© Patronage of them. is become the great evil 
of the conſtitution.” iS agree 89 5 che u- 
thor, that patriotiſm, like relig gion, h iel 
been often abuſed; but T cannot forbeat 
making one remark on the quarter from 
whence this reflection comes: it is, that 
clouds have been often found to intercept 
the rays,” and diminiſh che glory 'of that 
be ht laminary, Whoſe attractive influent 
raiſed them from the earth. , 
0 now, I. think, ſufficiently dane | 
away whatever impreſſions might” 'bave 
been, received from the ſentiments oll this 
ſubject. in that author's pam irq ant 
eſtabliſhed the neceſſity” of a reſs in 
a country where it is Seel Kelch 


ſhould flouriſh, I ſhall proceed to take ad- 
vantage of what J conceive to be my pri- 
vilege, and Y perform what 1 am con- 
Mia is my duty. 

I lament that the performance of this 
duty 3 is at this time ae Partien ODEs 
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2s there exiſts melaricholy diviſion of ſen⸗ 
timent among the people on fubjects of the 
| agg national concernment; on ſubjects 

oo, vrhere to effect any good purpoſe the 
nation ought to be united to a man. 
am concerned, that among a people 
whoſe hearts (Jam convinced) in general 
beat high for liberty, there ſhould, in ſuch 
a cauſe, be found a ſingle diſſenting voice. 
Whether the open avowal of theſe ſenti- 
ments, derogatory to the rights of the peo- 
ple, proceeds from the want of a good head, 
or the poſſeſſion of a bad heart, Tknow not. 
J would, however, be rather inclined to 
decide upon the latter, as ſome perform- 
ances on that ſide of the queſtion have 
lately appeared, that would have done ho- 
nour to a better cauſe. a 
Theſe writings in genetal bear the ſtamp 
of moderation, and are written with the 
"molt apparent good. will for the welfare of 
the community; yet, there are ſome men 
even whoſe offers of ſervice I ſhould diſ- 
truſt, Timeo Danaos et dona'ferentes ; and I 
hope that, the knowledge of the quarter 
from whence theſe productions come, will 
take off from the weight which their in- 
enuity might otherwiſe procure them. 
For however, wrapt up in the myſtery of 
anonymous - ſecrecy, or ä 
rac 
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the warmeſt profeſſions of good will this 
country; yet, brought to the Yet of free 
inquiry, as touched with the ſpear of 
Ichuriel, 0p ſtart into their native defor- 
mity. 

To apply this teſt to ſons opinions lately 
advanced, is the taſk'I have undertaken. 
I am reconciled to its difficulty, by reflect- 
ing on the cauſe in which I write: a peo- 
ple s happineſs, and a nation's glory. 

Should I fail, I will ſtill poſſeſs a com- 
fort which theſe men can never know: the 
having attempted art leaſt to enlarge the ſtock 
of human felicity ; and, though I ſhould 
find myſelf obliged to drop a tear of anguiſh 
upon the miſeries of my fellow- creatures, it 
ſhall be accompanied with the ſelf-approv- 
ing reflection, that I had exerted my en- 
deavours to produce a ſituation, which 
: Nw a have 22 my tear of | angui ye 
to a tear of 

I ſhall confine myſelf in what I intend 
to ſay at preſent on the affairs of this 
kingdom, principally to the neceſſity of a 
Declaration of Rights, in oppoſition to what 
hath been advanced on that ſubject, in a 
2 pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled a Re- 
view of the Three Great National Queſ- 
tions, &c. I ſay, Pr incipally; for the con- 

Kderation of this ome will involve ſome 
TED reflection 
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reffections which, though not directly ne- 
ceſſary, will be found to ariſe naturally 
enough from the queſtion before us. 

It has been aſſerted by che Parliament of 
England, 6 Geo. I. c. 5. that the kingdom 
of Ireland ought to be /ubordinate to, and 
dependent upon the Imperial Crown of Great 
Britain, as being inſeparably united there- 
to; and that the King's Majeſty, with the 
conſent. of the Lords and Commons of 
great Britain, in parliament aſſembled, 
hath power to make laws to bind the people 
of Ireland. 

Let us firſt conſider, whether this mad 

right does, or could ever: poſhbly . exiſt. 
When that is done, we will be better able 
to prove the expedience and neceſſity of 
paſſing an 272 ye act, aan, of Iri 7 

I chall be ebend: f in this age, when 
I aſſert, that no community . of men can 
poſſeſs a right to make ſlaves of another; 


that to: aflert this right is tyranny ; to ac- 


quieſce in it ſervility; that it can only be 
ſupported by the ultima ratio regum, or ſub- 
mitted to by the want of power to reſiſt it. 
But as this right has been aſſerted by the 
emnipottncy of a Britiſh Parliament, 4 as 
there are ſome men Who bow to its decrees 
with more than ſuperſtitious reverence, it 
may be, perhaps, neceſſary to conſider it on 

a more 


1 
2 more extenſive ground, and to ſhew that 
it can be derived from no ſource which 
either an oppreſſive ſpirit may allign, or 
an abject diſpoſition aſſent to. 

„ will grant, that an individual who 
; -gints his conſent to a law, which has ſlave 
for its ſanction, may, by a breach of that 
law, juſtly forfeit his freedom; I wilbeven 
allow, that a community, in the fame cir- 
cumſtances, may be involved in the ſame 
predicament; but in neither of theſe eaſes 
can the puniſhment be extendedito the poſ- 
terity of either. We are not to arrogate to 
ourſelves Divine Prerogative, and viſit the 
offences of the fathers upon the children; 
nor are the children under the ſmalleſt ob- 
ligation of ſubmitting to tho penalty. 

If chis be fo, and I think preſumption 
WA. ſcarcely deny it, how is it poſſible that 
we can be juſtly Found by an act to which 
even our anceſtors did not give their con- 
ſent; and made by a people who Neither 
*did nor could repreſent them. 
But ler us examine the titles by which. it 
is alledged they hold this right; ; I know of 
but three: CONQUEST;' ag e e n 
Oni id rions CONFERRED.. -- | 
In the firſt place, I deny that the gticel- 
tors of che preſent inhabitants of Ireland, 
taking by much the greater part for the 
"102 | whole, 
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whole, were ever conquered. In the ſe- 


cond place, that there ever exiſted a com- 
pact in which the people of this kingdom 


acknowledged themſelves ſlaves. Andfaſtiy, 


that we ever received any obligations Which 
could make thoſe on whom they were con- 
fered reſign their liberty, to ſhew their gra- 
titude. But we will, for a moment, admit 
them all. That our anceſtors had been once 
a conquered people; that they, by unani- 
mious aſſent, received the yoke of ſlavery, 


or voluntarily paid the price of freedom, as 


a return for ſervices performed. Let us ſee 
what can be derived from thence. - : .. - 
Much has been written on the right of 


conqueſt : its limits have been laid down, 
with as muan ſtudied exactneſs, and its 
meaning deſined, with as much laboured 


accuracy, as if ſuch a thing had really 
exiſted. To queſtion the exiſtence of what 


hath employed the ability and ingenuity of 


the greateſt men, may appear rather an 
hazardous attempt; yet I truſt I ſhall make 


it appear, that this right of conqueſt is a 
ſound to which no real meaning can be 


annexed ;/ and that from conqueſt no right, 
of whatſoever kind, can poſhbly be derived. 
Right, properly defined, ſignifies a claim 


which may be ſaſil) afferted. Under this 
- meaning ler us apply it to conqueſt. a 


Every 


yrs. a 0 * 
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Every war is either juſt or unjuſt. 

I ſhall conſider whether conqueſt, in 
either of thoſe caſes, can be „Fe 
of right. 
ls an injury offered by one nation to 
another ? From that moment, antecedent 
to all conqueſt on either ſide, the injured 
Nation acquires a right to an adequate com 
penſation; ſhould it reſolve to ſupport this 
right by force of arms; and ſhould con- 
queſt crown its endeavours: from this ſuc- 
ceſs, it does not acquire any new right.— 
Conqueſt only furniſhes it with the means 
of enforcing a compliance with the right, 
formerly acquired, nor can it ever juſtly 
extend its demands to more than a recom- 
pence for the wrongs ſuſtained.. 

But ſhould one nation make an attack 
upon another, from whom it never received 
an injury; and {ſhould conqueſt, as it too 
often does, prove the attendant of injuſ- 
tice, will any man involve himſelf in the 
abſurdity of ſaying, that, in this. caſe, 
conqueſt can be produdtive of right ? 
Surely no. 

So thus we ſee, that even, though Eng- 
land had really conquered Ireland, no 
matter whether in a war juſtly or unjuſtly 
| carried on, ſhe could, from that en 
| ve 
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have never derived any m_ of governing 
this kingdom. 

It will hardly be faid kere, chi Eng land 
received an injury from Ireland, which re- 
quired that the latter ſhould relinquiſh li- 
berty, as an indemniſication to the former. 
Let the wrong ſuſtained be what it may, 
eternal bondage will ever be more than au 
ade uate return. But it cannot be ſaid; if 
we examine into tlie cauſes of conteſts be- 
tween different nations, we will ſeldom 
find the ſirſt act of violence committed dy 
che weaker fide. | 

From what has been here advanced, 1 


think I may venture: to pronounce this 


right of conqueſt to be a mere empty bub- 
ble, which for a moment gliſtens to the 
view, but touched ever ſo flightly, is in- 
ſtantiy reduced to its original nothingneſs. 
Having how done away the juſtice of 
any dlaitn to dominion, which may be de- 
rived from conqueſt, I ſhall have very lit- 
tle trouble in proving that no compact, by 
Walch our liberties may be forfeited, and 
ms at ſuch an early period, could * 


at this day, binding. 

TY There: can be no doubt, that a nation, 
as well as an individual, if 4 1t-enter into a 
voluntary covenant to perform certain con- 


ditions, 18 under an obligation to comply 
with 
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with the terms of that agreement; vet chis 
can never be ſuppoſed to exter d further 
than the perſons co: tracting J r, ſure. it 
18. nonſenſe to alle ierts, th a I. can be bound 
by an., agreement to which 1 ever ( greed, 
Had an anceſtor af mine engaged for him- 
{elf and his deſcendants for ever, that they 
{:opld. be of a pärticular religion, will it 
be for a — ſuppoſed, that I, at this 
day, amunder th 2 ſmalleſt obligation,af em 
bracing that, Neben The. ab ſur' a 
in either gaſa 1 is, the. ſame; civil "and Tehpgi- 
ous liberty are 'ecually jhe birt rights of 
mankind. iT he ey AIC both, unalienable ; in 
beritanees, e ee 
, From. hence, 'T. think, e a afely 
conclude,i that it is not in t be Power” of 
any people to play thus truant. wit 
Uherties of Their poſterity: and t at ſho! ala 
£4643 thing have been 8 it 18 the 
Auty of * poſterity to;reſcue with F hat 
Hath, been ſurrendered by folly... 825 
There remains only that. I Would. cory 
der, how far. obligations coiiferred cap 
operate in 1 depriving us, Of thoſe” rights 5 
which, Gd hath granted. to all. human race. 
I Inzall. obligations nothing more. can he 
ever expected than a return adequare to the 
Favours receive n act. of 182 and. can- 
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what ſervices can one nation perform for 
arother, which would require ſo dear a 
ſacrifice as a ſurrender of liberty? We wall, 
for an inſtant, ſuppoſe the greateſt that 
one community had lent their aſſiſtance to 
aziother, to reſcue them from the yoke of 


ſlavery; will it be ſaid, that the com- 


munity thus. emancipated are under a ne- 
ceſſity, that they may not appear ungrate- 
ful, of ſubmitting to a ſituation from which 
they had been that moment relieved ? And 
that a change of maſters is the only reward 
which can attend their ſtruggles? | 

When the arms of Queen Elizabeth, in 


the fifteenth century, enabled the Dutch to 


aſſert their rights againſt the tyranny' of 
the ſecond Philip, was It expected that they 
land? Do. the Americans, at this day, 
look forward to the bleſſings of a French 


government, to heal thoſe wounds which 


they have received in the cauſe of freedom? 
Surely not. Let the favour received be 


„ what it will, liberty is too dear a price 


WW 2A ſtate that has been obliged, is 


= not therefore to be enſlaved; It ought, if 


e poſſible, make an adequate return for the 
* ſer vices done to it; but to ſuppõſe that 
It ought to give up the power of govern- 
ing itlelf, and the diſpoſal of its property, 

* would 
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*. would be to ſuppoſe, that in order to 
* ſhew its gratitude, it ought to part with 
* the power oz ever afterwards exerciſing 
* gratirude*,” In ſhort, we will not go too 
far when we aſlert, that there is no one 


circumſtance which can give a right of per- 
petual dominion to one nation over another, 
To ſay more upon this ſubject would be 
planting reeds around an oak, to elan it 
from the ſtorm _ 

Though I have here mie 1 che | 
ſake of argument, the juſtice of any claim 
which Great Britain. could derive from con- 
queſt, compact, or, obligations ee 
allowing that each of them ever exiſted, ye 
deny that any of them ever exiſted at all | 
Indeed, when I hear the laſt of ; thoſe aſ- 
ſerted, I can ſcarcely ſuppreſs my A 
tion: it is adding inſult to injury. 

But let us for a moment take a view of 
thoſe ties of gratitude by which this king- 
dom is bound unto England. Three mil- 
lions of people, whoſe generoſity even ex- 
ceeded their ability, for centuries made an 
example of the greateſt national · diſtreſs. 
Could. a painter repreſent the ſcene, he 
1 * a OY e an em- 


» See 4 on the nature of civil liberty, 10 the 
jultly admired Dr. Price. 
poveriſhed 
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poveriſhed- gentry, and a diſtreſſed nobi- 
lity ; Ireland galled with the chains of 


flavery, and bending beneath the weight-of 
oppreſſion! bound. by lavis, to which ſhe 


did not give her.confent, and taxed by a Par-. 


Hament, Who did. Rot. repreſent her; 3 poſ 


felüng a conſtitution by which neither. the. 
liberty, the life, or the property of the ia- 
dividual.: Was. 1 one ſubject to the 
diſcretion of 2 dependent judge; chę other. 
to tlie fentence of a Britiſh jury; and the 
laſc: to the impoſition f a Britißi Parlia- 
ment. England too might be exhibited in 
all the pride o power, recęiving our, peti- 
tioiis for the redreſs of grievances with the 
moſt- contemptuous arrbganco; calmly 1 in- 
different to the diſtreſſes of humanity, and 
blindly ignorant of ket own. advantages! 
This would be a juſt repreſentation of 
the late ſituation of- this kingdom. -, The 
ſeverity of the picture! is now a little ſoft- 
ened : England, humbled in her pride, 
checked in her ambition, and- reliſted: in 


her oppreſſion, is. beginning to learn wile 


dom int the ſchool vf actverſiry: ache already 
feels her chaſteninig band, and has been 
raught that chere is, in the exencile if ar- 
bitrary ſway, a d * tenus fed 
non datur ultra. . 
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It is not my wiſſi to add, inſult to the 
hn ation of England; but I. would 
willingly impreſs an important truth on 
the minds, of my countrymen ; that this is 
the only ſeaſon in which you can-hope to 
perfect your independence: her pride will 
return with her ſtrength; her ſpirit of op- 
preſſion with the power of ſupporting it. It 
is abſurd and fallacious reaſoning to apply 
the feelings of individuals to the operations 
of nations. Believe me, that in their ac- 
tions, humanity, generoſity, or a ſenſe of 
injury, have very little weight: among 
individuals, indeed, there may be, ſome, 
who, 1n their intercourſe with each otner, 
are actuated ſolely by the principles of vir- 
tue; or having for ſome time forſaken 
her path, return to it from a conviction, of 
their error. But very different is the con- 
duct of nations with reſpect to one another. 
Where actions are directed by a general 
ſuffrage, the virtuous few, if they exiſt at 
all, will ſoon be overpowered. Nations 
know of no tribunal which takes cognizance 
of national crimes; nor do they thiak re- 
pentance neceſſary to ſalvation. It is paſ- - 
ſion, not feeling, which directs their coun- 
cils with regard to one another; and while 
ever there exiſt a willngnels to ſupport the 
chains 
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chains of flavery, there will never be want- - 
ing a hand prepared to rivet them. 

have been delayed thus long in my an- 
ſwer to the author's arguments, as 1 
thought it neceſſary to decide a queſtion 
which his i ingenuity would leave in doubt. 
He ſays , ic is to be obſerved, that the 
queſtions is not whether Ireland has a 
right to the independence here claimed: 
and thus gets rid of that circumſtance, 


which is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for a declara- 


tion of our independence—our having a 


right to it. 


He ſets out with telling us that the only 

object of this meaſure is to gabliſb the ex- 
cluſive authority of the Iriſh legiſlature.” 
There is nothing by winch an author can 
more readily — on the underſtanding 
of the generality of readers, than by laying 
down a poſition as true which is really 
falſe, and reaſoning from it as if it were a 
ſelf-evident propofition—A ſtronger in- 
ſtance than the example now before us per- 
haps never exiſted—By ſtating a particular 


circumſtance, which it is not ſolely, if at 


all, intended to anſwer, as the only object 


* Page 43. 
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of this meaſure; and chen proving that 
this ſuppoſed end could not be obrained by 

it, he thinks he has decided rhe queſtion. 
But he has ſtated the matter fallely to 
glabliſb the excluſive authority of the Iriſh 
legillature, is not the only object of a de- 
claration of rights; ir is rather to promulge 
thoſe rights, which have been already 
eſtabliſhed, which reſt upon a much more 
ſecure foundation, are held by a much bet- 
ter tenure—the ſpirit of an armed people: its 
object is the ſame with thatof Magna Charta, 
—to declare and ſpecify the rights which be- 
-long to the people; and as it 18 not the 
parchment on which Magna Charta is re- 
Cited, that either eſtabliſhes or ſecures thoſe 
rights, but the ſpirit of that people, who, 
having fet limits to the exerciſe of au- 
thority, are determined that thoſe limits 
ſhall not be infringed with impunity ; ſo 
the ſecurity or eſtabliſhment of our rights 
does not conſiſt in the declaration of them, 
but in that ſpirit which is reſolved to de- 
| tend them; ; but in order that they may be 
defended, it is neceſſary they ſhould be 
known: in a word, it is Sow * that the 
voice of the nation ſhould be heard ; that 
by ſilently ſubmitting to the claim they 
E may 
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may not appear to admit the exerciſe of an 


authority which ſtamps them ſlaves. 

Surely there is ſomething due to the dignity 
of the nation? It is not ſufficient, as this 
author aſſerts *, that they ſhould be really 
free they ſhould nor even wear the maik 
of ſervitude. He that ſubmits to put on 
the habit of a ſlave, will ſometimes meet 
with ſervile treatment; while the man who 
nobly diſdains even the appearance of 


bondage, will ever receive that reſpect due 


to an aſſertor of his liberty. 
This writer ſays , that the Parliament 
"of England ſurrendered the exerciſe of the 
authority they had aſſumed, when they 
"repealed thoſe laws by which they hirherto 


bound us.“ At the ſame wme that I deny 
they have repealed all thoſe laws by which 


they had hitherto bound us, I would aſk, 
granting for a. moment what he aſſerts to 
be true, what ſecurity have they given us 
that they will not reſume the exerciſe, when 


they ſtill preſerve the law by which they 
aſſert the igt? He may perhaps ſay, 
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ti at the repeal of this law would give us. 
no real ſecurity; but it would at leaſt pro- 


duce that confidence which the gentleman 


ſo earneſtly wiſhes ſubſiſted between the two 
kingdoms—W hat, though they do not avail 


themſelves of this aſſumed right, yet, is it 
poſſible that I can be free from apprehen- 


ſion while I perceive a laſh ſuſpended over 


my head, even though I do not ſee the 


band in motion to inflict a blow? If you 
really with to quier my fears, break the in- 
ſtrument which can alone give rife to them. 

But this, he ſays, would hurt the pride of 
England. Muſt Ireland then bear an 1gno- 
minious badge of ſervitude to preſerve * 
* the dignity and conſiſtency of a Britiſh 
„Parliament?“ 

As the diſgrace of appealing to the Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Lards hath been ſufficiently 
pointed out, in a late ingenious pamphlet T. 
I thall only obſerve, that the author's ar- 
guments in favour of it are a continued 
inſult on the feelings of an injured people, 


The abſurdity of one part of them is, hows . 
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+ Vide—Reaſons for a repeal of the act of Poyning, in 
anſwer, &c. addreſſed to the Earl of Charlemont. 
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ever, fo glaring, that I cannot avoid re- 
marking it. Speaki: g of the excluſfiveneſs 
of thelriſh legiſlature, he ſays*, at this day 

* we can undoubtedly appeal to our own 
* Houſe of Lords, if we think proper; and 
* if the parties previouſly. agree to abide by 

their determination, no power upon earth 

* can prevent them from exerciſing their ju- 
* dicial authority.” Here we ſee the whole 
authority of the Houſe of Lords depends 
upon the determination of the parties to 
abide by their diciſion. The ſame power 
might eſtabliſh a judicial aurhority in the 
Emperor of China. Bur I would be glad to 
know, if one party in a Migated ſuit, 
thought proper to appeal to our Houſe of 
Lords, and if, in conſequence of that ap- 
peal, they ſhould proceed to 8 
ſhould the diſappointed party then carry 
his cauſe before the peers of Britain; and 
ſhoul l they ſee the matter in a different light, 
would not their diciſion ſuperſede ours? 
And would not the executive power enforce 
that diciſion? But I ſhall leave this part of 
his argument without any further com- 
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ment: it carries its confutation along 
with it. | 

Immediarely after he has the following 
paſſage *. * Were we (he ſays) to deſcribe a 
country as being poſſeſſed of a legiſlature 
excluſively exerciſing the ſupreme authori- 

ty of the ſtate. it muſt be where the people 

* acknowledge no other authority but | 

vhich reſides in their own legiſlature, and 
* where they are not actually compelled to 
* obey any other.” In my opinion there is 
ſomething very material wanting to this 
deſcription. I ſhould imagine it to be ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould not only not ac- 
knowledge, but that they ſhould allo deny 
any other authority than what reſides in 
their own legiſlature; and that they not 
only ſhould not be actually compelled, but 
that che right to compel them ſhould not be 

aſſerted. This is the finiſhing which the 
glare wants; and until it receives that 

niſhing, it will never be characteriſtic of 
2 free people. 

He then aſks the following queſtions * 
* Do the people of Ireland, at this day, ac- 
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© knows 


a 

knowledge any legiſlative authority but that 

*which reſides in their own legiſlature? Does 
any foreign authority now attempt to bind 

them by coercive acts? To the firſt Ianſwer 
that though the people of Ireland, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, do not acknowledge any legiſla- 
tive authority but what reſides in their own - 
legiſlature, yet the parliament of that people 
do; for ſurely when the queſtion, whether 
they will not deny the exiſtence of any ſuch- 
authority, comes before them, the refuſing 
to deny the exiſtence of that authority a- 
mounts to an acknowledgment of it. For 
the ſecond, I will grant that no foreign au- 
chority attempts at this inſtant to bind us 
by coercive acts: yet ſtill the right of bind- 
ing us is aſſerted, and this too by a peo- 
ple who have awakened * to an enlightened 


*ſenſe of their own true intergſt, and of the 


*general good of the 2obole empire??* Sotl at, 
according. to this author, the true inter :ſts 
of Great Britain are ſerved by maintaining 
a right to enſlave Ireland; and the general 


good of the whole empire promoted, b 
continuing, as far as in their power, three. | 


millions of people 1 in à ſtate of bondage. 
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This author is very ingenious in ſupply- 
ing the ſupporters of a declaration of rights 
with arguments of his own invention, 
drawn vp intentionally fallacious, and then 
overturning them with all the pride of fan- 
cied ſuperiority. This he may think ſhews 
his ability; b-t it is certainly a very bad 
proof of his candour. Let us hear his own 
words. He ſuppoſes a perſon of a differ- 
ent opinion from himſelf thus ſpeaking “. 
lt is not ſufficient that the exerciſe only 
* of that power of which we complain ſhould 
have been ſurrendercd; it is requiſite alſo 
that there ſhould either be a formal renun- 
* ciation of the right to exerciſe it on their 
part who have hitherto aſumed it, or atleaſt 
a formal parliamentary denial of that 
right on ours: e/e what hath been 
called a ſurrender, may prove only a tem- 
porarꝝ ſuſpenſion of a power to be hereaf- 
ter reſumed at {ome more favourablejunc- 

* ture.” This is not the contigency; though at 
=p ſame time the refuſal to renounce that 
t, particularly when ve are well con- 
viel of the motives which gave riſe to a 
 furrender of the exerciſe, betrays a-; ſtrong 


· 
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tuſpicion of the with to reſume it. But the 
contigency is; that without a formal renun- 
ciation of the right on tacir part, or at leaſt 
2 formal parliamentary denial of that right 


on ours, the HONOUR of the nation remains 


unvindicated: three millions of people con- 
tinue in a ſtate of preſumpiive ſlavery, the 


ſeeds of jealouſy are permitted to ſubſiſt be- 


tween both kingdoms, and a foundation 
laid for future diſagreement; and this too 
at a period when, according to this author * 


the reſpective intereſts of the two countries, 


no longer diſſonant and jarring, may hence- 


forward become harmomiouily combined 


* reciprocally ſupporting each other, cement- 
ing their cordial union, ſecuring their com- 
mon liberty, and ſtrengtaning their com- 
* mon empire *. b 
He ſays, that if the aſſerted right, on the 
* part of Grear Britain of binding Ireland, 


* bean uſurpation, the only mode he knows 
of renouncing to that uſurpation is, no long- 


er toexerciſe it: though the right to the 
uſurpation be not only not renounced, but 


Rill aſſerted. This is juſt as if a man ſhould 


tell me, fir, I aſſure you I will not cut your 
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throat, but JI inſiſt upon holding a razor to 
it. What confidence the author wovld put 
in ſuch a perſons fincerity, I know not; 
but, for my part, I conteſs, I fl: ould be 
firongly inclined to ſuſpect it. We are told “, 
417 is not a theoritical right to this power, but 
in the practical exerciſe of it, in which con- 
ſiſts the grievance.” To this I beg leave to 
reply, that the maintenance of the theori- 
cal is a very likely method of giving riſe to 
the practical exerciſe of it“. He aſſerts that 
he can ſee a reaſon why the members of the 
* Iriith Houſe of Commons, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
mi ght in their individual capacity, with pro- 
priety and effect, have acknowledged the 
* truth of the principle (to wit, the neceſſity 
* of a declaration of rights) then laid before 
them, and yet why in their collective and 
: * legiſlative capacity they might with equal 
* propriety have refuſed to avow it. For any 
part, I can really ſee none, except he would 
inſinuate that there exiſts a prohibition a- 
gainſt the admiſſion of private virtues into 
public counſels. 2 
His diſtinctions RE” definitions are very 
ingenious: he can by no means admit the 
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pro: priety of the appellation of a declaration 
of rights when applied to the independence 
ot one Community on the power of a differ- 
ent community or ſtare. He ſays, in this 
caſe it is, properly ſpeaking, a declaration 
of independence; and, for God's ſake, 
what is independene? Is it nota right? aright 
unalienable? This is more than trifling : 
is wickedneſs in the extreme. But let us 
examine this part of his argument ſome- 
what more cloſely. He laments, that the 
inv eſtigation of truth is often, much 1 impe- 
ded} by wrong aſſociations of ideas :* to 
prevent, therefore, this cauſe from opera- 
ting in the preſent caſe, and that we may 
not be miſled by] the very impoſing found 
* of a declaration of rights, he makes a di- 
ſtinction between the civil or political rights *\ | 
of a people and the ſovereign rights of a 
ſtate. The · ſirſt ö, he ſays, relate to the i- 
*berties of the governed, in oppoſition to the 
aulbority of thoſe who govern in the ſame 
community. The ſecond, to the indepen | 
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dence of one community or ſtate on the pow- 
*er of a different community or ſtate.” I 
admit his diſtinction, but I muſt ſtill think, 
a declaration of either of them would be 
a declaration of rights: tor I have not yet 
been ſo far initiated, in the creed of oppreſſi- 
on, as to believe that the independence of 
one country on the power of another 1s 
not, in ſtrict propriety, a right. 

But he tells us * * there is a wide difference 

in the efficacy of theſe two ſpecies of decla- 
frations.' On this ground I meet him, and 
will reſt my cauſe upon che iſſue. 

Magna Charta, the bill of rights, with 
thoſe other acts which are ſtyled the bul- 
warks of Britiſh freedom, belong to the 
firſt ſpecies: the declaration, for which we 
are now contending, comes under the ſe- 
cond; If we examine and find out what it 
is which gives efficacy to thoſe two ſpecies 
of declarations, we will be able at once to 
determine the queſtion. For this purpoſe 
we will begin with an obſervation with 
which he himſelf furniſhes us: he tells us 
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a declaratory act gives 19 rights; it is only a 
* ſpecification of rights preſumed to be an- 
* tededently exiſting.” What then is the object 
of ſuch a declaration? merely to make 
known rights, which, not having been 


before ſpecified, were continually ſubject 


to infringement. For this purpoſe was 


Magna Charta framed. To anſwer this end 
is our declaration of rights intended. 


Thus we ſee the object of each ſpecies of 
declaration is the ſame to make known the 
rights of the people, not merely as the pri- 
vate opinion of each individual in the com- 
munity, but is the united ſentiment of the 
whole nation, conſtituſtionally ſpeaking in 
their legiſlative capacity. The neceſſity for 
a declaration is alſo, in either caſe, the 
the ſame; as that rights may be defended, 
it is firſt of all requiſite that they ſhould be 
aſcertained; no matter whether the civil 
rights of a people or the ſovereign rights 
of a ſtate. 

But then we are told“ that there is a 
wide difference in the efficacy of theſe two 
; ſpecies of declaration. What is it that 
gives efficacy to either of them? it will not 
be ſaid, that the declarations themſelves do. 
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It muſt be deduced from ſome other ſource; 


the ſpirit of the people—as it is not the act 


of Magna Charta, in which the liderties of 
Englithmen are ſpecified, which gives ſe- 
curity to thoſe liberties, but the ſpirit of 
the people, who do not ſuffer thoſe liberties, 


thus ſpecified, to be trampled on; ſo it is 


not from a mere declaration of our rights 


that thoſe rights can receive any real ſe- 


curity, but from the ſpirit of the people 
which will defend them when declared. 
The efficacy then of each is equal; for in 


themſelves they poſſeſs none but what they 


derive from the ſpirit of the people. 
He would inſinuate, however“, that there 
* exiſts an ability to defend the civil or poli- 


tical rights of a nation, which does not 


operate in ſecuring the ſoyereign rights of 
*a ſtate. The only mode of judging of this 
ability is from the inſtances which hiſtory 


affords us of thoſe nations who have been 


able to preſerve their civil liberties invio- 
late. For this purpoſe, let the conſtitution 
of almoſt every government that we know 
of from the firſt formation of ſociety to 


this day, ſave that of England, ſpeak. A 
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little reflection upon thoſe examples, would 
ſoon have taught this Author not to lay ſo 
much {ſtreſs on the efficacy of a declaration 
of thoſe rights, which relate to the liber- 
© ties of the governed, in oppoſition to the 
* authority of thoſe who govern in the ſame 
community; as ſuperior to a declaration of 
*thoſe rights which relate to the indepen- 
* dence of one community or ſtate, on the 
power of a different community or ſtate :' 
Nay, I believe he would have found the 
hiſtoric page more replete with inſtances of 
national independence vindicated, than of 
political rights ſecured; and for this reaſon, 
that an attack upon the ore muſt be always 
open ; but upon the other 1 i is, for the moſt 
part, ſecret. 

The following argument of his againſt 
« declaration of the ſovereign rights of a 
ftate, ſuch as we are now een ing for, 
if it prove any thing at all, proves much 
more than I am ſure he intended it ſhould-: 
as it may be urged with equal propriety 
againſt any declaration of any ſpecies of 
right whatſoever. | | 
Fe ſays* * as it is not the declaration of 
* theſe right (to wit, the ſovereign rights of 
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a ſtate) on the part of the community, but 
* theirability to uphold them, that can alone 
* render them reſpected. So if the power 
againſt which it is levelled be, inferior to 
their on, ſuch a declaration would be 
* ridiculous; if equal, unneceſſary ; if ſu- 
* perior, ineſſectual. The ability of the 
community to uphold their rights is the 
only thing that can render a declaration of 
any ſpecies of them reſpected. So that 


this obſervation ſhould not have been con- 


fined to a declaration cf the ſovereign rights 
of the ſtate alone, as ic will have equal 
weight if applied to a declaration of the 
civil or political rights of a people. But 
then this declaration that we ſeek for, if 
| levelled againſt a people whole Power 1s 
inferior to our own, would be ridiculous; 
if equal unneceſſary, if ſuperior, inef- 
fectual. This argument, if good, would 
be a reaſon againſt any declaration whatſo- 
ever; for all power mult be, 1n relation to 
that againſt which it is intended to operate, 
either inferior, equal, or ſuperior. So that 
when the Fneliſh made declarations of their 
civil or political rights in Magna Charta, 
and thoſe other acts by which they deem 
their liberties ſecured, if the power (to ap- 
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ply this author's reaſoning) againſt which 
thoſe declarations were levelled was inferior 
to tae own, ſuch declarations were ridi- 
culous; if equal, unneceſſary; if ſuperior, 
meffectual. But this mode of arguing is 
vary fallacious, and affords a ſtrikiug proof 
in how many abſurdities a writer of the 
very beſt abilities may involve himſelf, 
who attempts to ſupp: rt a cauſe which mi- 
litates with a nation's freedom. 

From whac. hath been ſaid, therefore, it 
is evident, that, whatever arguments this 
writer has uſed againſt a declaration of the 
ſovereignrights they of aſtate, may be urged 
with equal propriety againſt a declaration of 
the, civil or political rights of a people; 


and yet that they are not in either caſes con- 


clufive. It hath been likewife proved, that 
the ſame cauſe which gives efficacy to one 
ſpecies of declaration, operates alſo in giv- 


ing efficacy to the other that this cauſe is 


the ſpirit of the people; but that in order 
to make this ſpirit have effect in giving ſe- 
curity to our rights, it is neceſſary that 
thoſe rights ſhould be aſcertained, and re- 
ceive that ſanction which the voice of the 
ſupreme authority in the ſtate alone can 
beſtow. But we are told, that queſtions 
between nation and nation can never be 


decided 
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decided by the voice alone of either. 1 
agree with him; yet ſurely that can be no 
reaſon why the voice ſhould not be heard, 
becauſe not ſolely adequate to the purpoſe of 
eitabliſhing our rights, is it not to be em- 
| Ployed as a means, however ſecondary, of 
. advancing that eftabhihment, even allow- 
ing that it were no more than ſecondary; 
which is far from being the caſe. For 
though a declaration would not of ſelf give 
ſecurity to our rights, yet without it thoſe 
rights can never be ſecured: though not 
the inſtrument by which an artack upon 
our liberties could be repelled, it is yet the 
only thing which can ſupply us with that 
inſtrument. Rights undefined, uncertain, 
and diſputed, will never be defended with 
unanimity and vigour—a declaration of 
thoſe rights will ſerve to fix the attention 
of every individual on an object of ſuch 
importance; as the different rays of light 
are, by certain glaſſes, collected to one 
point. | 
But we are threatened by this author, if 
we enter into a declaration of our rights, 


with the * re/entment of England. She will 
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not ſubmit to oth that right queſtioned 
by a claim to which {ſhe hath hitherto at- 
tempted to make ſlaves of ſo great a Por= 
tion of mankind. This objection would, 
be ſufficiently anſwered, by pointing to 
America. There public virtue flouriſhed 
in a grateful ſoil! nor could the thunder 
of Great Britain blaft it The attempt 
hath almoſt proved her ruin. She hath 
already fornd how difficult and dangerous 


- the taſk, to force the bitter draught of 


ſlavery on men who were determined to be 
free. Is Ireland leſs the land of liberty 
than America? Is the reſentment of Eng- 
land to be dreaded in the hour of hamiliation 
and defeat, when it was ſucceſsfully defied 
in the hour of proſperity and glory ? T6 
hang our ſuch an object of terror is as ri- 
diculous, as if any one ſhould attempt to 
prolong the reign of tyranny by ſtuffing 
the ſkin of the tyrant. They muſt be 
children or fools who. could be terrified by 
either. 

Having cloſed his arguments againſt a de- 
claration of rights on dur part, with the 
denunciation, of Britiſh reſentment, He, for 
a moment, ſuppoſes that we had obtained 
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the declaration in queſtion. In this cafe, 
he ſays,* the Britiſh parliament would have 
Shaun choice but of three modes of proceed- 


'E To repeal the declare act of the 6 
Geo. l. 
II. To enter into a counter declarati- 
on; or, 
III. By taking no notice of it, to appear | 
to acquieſce in ut}. | 
He pronounces it to be abſurd to expect 
: that they would do the firſt T; © becauſe 
© whoever conſiders the tranſactions of the 
c laſt fix or ſeven years, mult perceive it is 
© ;3mpoſlible the Britiſh parliament could, at 
x "this particular crifis, repeal that act with any 
regard to their dignity and conſiſtency. 
Ought not then the ſame regard to their 
dignity and conſiſtency have. prevented 
them from ſurrendering the exerciſe of that 
right, which is by this act aſſerted? If it 
had not this effect in the one caſe, why 
ſhould it in the other? a regard to their 
dignity and conſiſtency is equally concern- 
ed in both; and if it did not prevent a 
ſurrender in the laſt inſtance, it ought not 
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furely to be a reaſon againſt a repeal in the 
firſt—If 1 it was a conviction of paſt errors, 

and a liberal ſenſeof the common intereſts 

© of both countries, which, with ſome other 
* co-operating cauſes, induced a ſurrender of 
the exerciſe of the right in queſtion, we 
will not ſurely be guilty of any great ab- 
ſurdity, if we ſhould expect the ſame cauſes 
{hould operate in producing a repeal of that 
act by which this right is aſſerted: but 
fhould they refuſe to do it, we {hall be able 
to judge of the degree of ſincerity by which 
they were actuated, when they ſurrender- 
ed the exerciſe, and, juſtly ſuſpecting that 
ſincerity, guard againſt any future at- 
temps which may be made to infringe che 
liberties of this country. 

The ſecond mode of proceeding, left to 
the choice of the Brirtiſh parliament, is to 
enter into a counter declaration. Who- 
ever conſiders the preſent ſituation of Great 
Britain, and the ingſicacy that muſt ne- 
cellarily attend ſuch a declaration, will 
find reaſon for believing, that they will 
not adopt a meaſure, wihch could ſerve 
no other purpoſe than to expoſe their weak- 
neſs. | | 

They will more probably adopt the laſt, 
by taking no notice of it, to appear to ac- 
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quieſce i in it; Their conviction of paſt er- 
rors is not ſufficiently frong, nor their 
ſenſe of the common intereſts of both coun- 
tries ſufficiently liberal, to induce an adop- 
tion of the firſt mode of proceeding: they 
have too much policy to attempt rhe ſe- 
cond ; and their cunning will incline them 
to purſue the laſt. This will (till keep their 
claim alive, and fave their pride from the 
mortification of an ineffectual declaration. 
But let the probable conduct of Great 
Britain be what it may, we ſhould not be 
influenced by it in the diſcharge of our 
duty; conſcious as we are that thoſe rights 
belong to us, conſcious alſo of our ability 
to defend them, let us not be deterred, by 
the timid or intereſted councils of individu- 
als, from purſuing a line of conduct which 
is due to the dignity of the nation at preſenr, 
and to the ſafety of poſterity hereafter. Can 
there be a greater call upon the feelings of 
a generous people? National . honour and 
national ſecurity—ſhould you refuſe to obey 
it, ye will not deſerve to become a free 
people. Comply with its requiſition, and 
think what a boon awaits you; individual 
happineſs, and your country's glory! Need 
I fay more? If you have the feelings of 8 
Wat 
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what I have ſaid muſt be ſufficient; if not 
volumes would be written in vain. 

L will now conclude. From what has 
been advanced, it may be ſafely afferted, 

I. That the object of a declaration of rights 
(which is by defining thoſe rights to unite 
the endeavours of each in the cauſe of all) 
can never be obtained to any effeQual 
purpoſe, until we are poſſeſſed of a formal 
parliamentary declaration of them. 

II. That ſuch a declaration would, at 
all events, prove a means rotally adequate 
to its Heck, whilſt it would, in another point 
of view, be productive of conſequences, 
vrhich every friend to the union and hap- 
pineſs of both countries would moſt ſedu- 
louſty wiſh to promote: We may, there- 
fore pronounce it to be a meaſure not only 
eligible, but neceſſary. 

Let, cherefore, the inhabitants of this 
country entertain the warmeſt wiſhes to 
ſee the declaratory act of Geo. I. repealed, 
or at leaſt exert the moſt ſtrenuous en- 
deavours to be poſſeſſed of a parliamentary 
declaration of independence of their own. 
Nor let them be deceived into an opinion, 
chat without the accompliſhment of theſe | 
points, 
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points, more eſpecially the laft, their lber 
dies can ever be ſecure. 

Let not our fellow-ſubjedts in Great 
Britain enjoy their opinion of the ſupre- 
macy of the Britiſh Parliament Let them 
not take it for granted, becauſe that Par- 
Hament hath ſaid it; at the ſame time that 
ye are convinced of the validity of your 
own rights, proclaim that coflviction to the 
world — this, will be a check to the pride of 
the one, and that, a ſecurity to the 
rights of the other. 
Le are now concerned in the wohleh 
work that can engage the attention of man- 
kind. If the fpirits which will hereafter 
inform your poſterity exiſt anticedent to 
their giving life to bodies in this world, 
think you behold them looking down, with 
the moſt intereſted anxiety, on the line of 
conduct you will purſue at this juncture. 
A line of conduct which is to determine the 
colour of their future exiſtence ; ſtamp 
them flaves or freemen; the children of 
oppreſſion, .or the ſons of liberty ! 

Remember that in forming a conſtitu- 
tion, to give it ſecurity you mult not ſtop 
ſhort of perfection: that ſhould liberty be 
unprotected in a fingle part, the fpirit of 
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tyranny will foon diſcover it. Had the 
mother of Achilles, when ſhe dipped that 
hero, been ſufficiently attentive, the ar- 
rows of Paris had never reached him. 

When I judge by your paſt conduct, my 
hopes are ſtrong that your future will not 
diſgrace it: rhe doctrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence and non-reſiſtance, which like a cloud, 
had hitherto darkened and obſcured our 
proſpects, has paſted away; and I with, 
with joy, behoid the ſpirit of indepen- 
dence, like the all-glorious 28 riſing to 
light us to national proſperity ! "Tis true, 
as ; that g creat luminary, when in the verge 
of rhe horizon cauſes bodies to caſt a ſhade 
behind them; ſo the ſpirit of independence, 
in its infancy, gave riſe to doubts and per- 
plexities. But it gains upon the view; it 
will at length prove vertical, and not even 
the ſhadow of doubt remain. \ 
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